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College instructors do not understand the problems 
of the secondary school, and with the rarest excep- 
tions are not competent to direct preparatory work 
or to give good advice about it. This proposition 
will, no doubt, be disputed, first of all by the col- 
lege man himself, but every thoughtful schoolmaster 
will recognize its truth. Whenever we call in a 
college man to address a meeting of schoolmasters 
we find at the end of a few sentences that we have 
a theorist before us with little or no practical grasp 
of his problem. . . . The preparatory course, as our 
system is now arranged, is dictated absolutely by the 
college entrance requirements, and these require- 
ments at present are so mischievous in two ways 
that they spell ruin unless we can hope for early 
relief. It is useless and hopeless to demand good 
secondary teaching as long as we are bound by a 
rigid system which first kills interest, and secondly 
puts a premium on 'cramming" processes and inter- 
linear translations. Nor can we get far while we are 
compelled by small differences and irregularities to 
waste a large proportion of our strength and time as 
is now the case. 

These quotations are from a very suggestive article 
on College Requirements in Latin and The School 
Curriculum, which appeared in the September num- 
ber of The Educational Review. The author, Mr. 
F. M. De Forest of the Houston School, Spokane, 
argues very strongly for uniform entrance require- 
ments and an examination which will test the stud- 
ent's capacity to read Latin. He accuses the colleges 
of insincerity in making particular requirements and 
maintains that from the results of the entrance exam- 
inations it is evident that the differences are nominal 
and not real, that no college has a standard which 
is perceptibly higher than that of the others, "as 
every secondary teacher knows from experience". 

He makes, as his contribution to the solution of 
the problem, a strong plea for teaching Latin, 
in a general way — not necessarily in every particu- 
lar — much as French and German are taught. He 
thinks the requirements ought to be particularly sight 
translation of prose and poetry, supplemented by 
composition and a minute examination upon certain 
small required works. "Some such solution as this", 
he says, "is our only hope if Latin is to stem the tide". 
Incidentally he urges that all words in sight passages 
not in my numbered list should be explained in 
foot- notes unless they are obvious derivatives. 

The main points of Mr. De Forest's paper have 
been expressed in various places by different teach- 
ers. His presentation is, however, distinguished by 
refreshing candour and a disposition not to mince 



matters which may have a good effect. Certain it 
is that many teachers are still unconvinced as to the 
necessity of changing our methods of teaching. This 
lack of conviction is shown particularly in their atti- 
tude towards the use of a prescribed vocabulary and 
the employment of sight translation on examina- 
tions. 

Several points should, however, be particularly 
emphasized. First, sight translation cannot be in- 
sisted upon in any scheme of instruction if the col- 
lege examination does not give it prominence. The 
practical teacher who has to put his pupils through 
college examinations in which sight translation is 
valued at only twenty per cent will neglect it almost 
entirely and put the time on the prepared work. 
He will say, perhaps somewhat cynically, "I can cram 
my students for the translation of the set passages 
so that they can pass the examinations ; and it is 
practically better for me to spend all of my time 
on that than on work which will have such small 
results on the examination". 

In the second place many teachers think that if 
the requirement of prepared work is lessened it will 
result in lessening the time devoted to the study of 
Latin in the schools. If we require two books of 
Caesar instead of four, they urge, no matter what 
we say about sight translation, the school will teach 
two books of Caesar instead of four. Nothing could 
be more fallacious. The extension of the examina- 
tions in sight reading instead of lessening the work 
in Latin increases it. If the pupil is required to 
translate at sight a given passage with substantial 
accuracy, and the test is applied severely, not only 
as much Latin but even more will have to be read 
in the schools. The essential for translation at sight 
is much practice and intensive teaching. Hence 
those who ask that more emphasis be laid on sight 
translation are in no way conniving at a diminution 
in the requirements in Latin. 

In the third place, there is a great prejudice 
against prescribing any list of words on the ground 
that it tends to make the teaching mechanical. Stu- 
dents, it is said, will cram the word-lists and not learn 
as much Latin as they did by the old method. Now 
no sensible teacher believes that the mere committing 
to memory of a list of words is going to be of any 
service at all, but it is likewise eminently reasonable 
that teachers should have before them a certain pre- 
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scribed list of words so that (i) their study of 
vocabulary may be confined within a definite range 
and (2) that they may be able to read examination 
papers and make tests with assurance. Many teach- 
ers say that unusual words should be explained. 
But this is just the difficulty. What are the unusual 
words? My experience is that hardly any two teach- 
ers will agree on that point unless they have made 
studies in comparative word-frequency. No, a pre- 
scribed list of words does not mean cramming that 
list; it means restricting the teachers in the schools 
to certain definite limits, so that there shall be no 
waste of time and no uncertainty. With such a list 
there is ample opportunity for exhaustive study, if 
you choose, in word formation, in derivation, in 
semasiology, and in the numberless matters which 
come up in word study. The proper list has not 
yet been prepared. It should, in my opinion, be 
confined largely to primitives, with instruction in 
derivation ; but the absence of a proper list should 
not prejudice us against the employment of such a 
list when prepared. G. L. 



THE VALUE OF THE CLASSICS : AN OUTSIDER'S 
VIEW 1 

Following all the traditions of modern specializa- 
tion, the task which I have assumed this evening is 
one from which any student of modern literature 
should respectfully retreat. For many years the field 
of the Classics and that of modern literature have 
each been regarded by their respective votaries as 
private domains about which there has been erected 
a high wall. If, perchance, like the Lover in the 
Romance of the Rose, any modern student should be 
so bold as to penetrate into the garden of the Clas- 
sics and there seek to woo the Muses of Greek and 
Latin poetry, he has been confronted by the dire 
figures of jealous guardians who have demanded 
his passports in terms of philology, mythology, ar- 
chaeology and text criticism. Lacking the requisite 
papers he has been shown out the gate of the garden 
to which none but those initiated in the processes 
of the classical seminary claim entrance. To lay 
aside figurative language, is it not true that the man 
who occupies himself exclusively with the problems 
presented by the modern languages and literatures 
is still regarded in England and America as pos- 
sessing a mind of inferior calibre, inadequate to 
fathom the mysteries entailed by study for the clas- 
sical tripes or in the, classical seminar? 

There is some ground for this assumption on the 
part of scholars upon your side of the fence. Where 
I am surrounded by such a phalanx of stalwart 
Greeks and Romans, I shall take good care not to 
antagonize you at the outset. I freely admit that the 
study of modern philology has not yet been put 

1 This paper was read at the meeting of The Classical Association 
of the Atlantic States, at Haverford, Pa., April 24, 1909. 



even in our universities upon the footing of dignity 
and thoroughness which has long been occupied by 
classical philology. In our secondary schools, to 
our shame be it said, the teaching of French and 
German as living tongues is for the most part a 
laughable farce. It will continue to be so as long 
as the instruction in these branches is put into the 
unhallowed hands of football coaches or into the mild 
grip of lady drawing-teachers. However, a move- 
ment in the right direction has been started in many 
of the schools here represented, and we shall live 
to see better things. The time may yet come when 
the training in English, French and German gram- 
mar will be as efficient as the training in Greek and 
Latin grammar is at present. 

Personally, I am much interested in increasing the 
efficiency of the modern language instruction in our 
secondary schools. 'Know a little and know it well' 
is a doctrine which I have preached upon more than 
one occasion. But it is not for that purpose that 
I am here tonight. When the officers of your Asso- 
ciation did me the honor of asking me to make 
some remarks this evening, we had a very clear idea 
of what was expected. They were at some pains to 
explain that nothing serious was required or desired. 
It was made very clear by them to me that you would 
resent any attempt at this time to improve your 
minds, but that you would sit amiably by while 
someone discoursed in an innocuous fashion upon 
the beauties of your classical heritage as seen by a 
layman. "Come into our garden", they said, "and 
have a look around. Tell us what you think of our 
flowers and our methods of cultivation. We shall be 
glad to hear what you say. Of course you under- 
stand that everything is laid out in the best way, 
and we don't promise to change any of the paths 
or the flower beds; but you are perfectly free to 
suggest any improvements you may think fit". 

It is, then, as an outsider, as a student of Romance 
literature, that I speak to you tonight. But I ven- 
ture to say that there is no one of you who excels 
me in my admiration for the beauty of classical 
poetry, or who believes more thoroughly in the ad- 
vantage of a training in Latin for every schoolboy in 
the land. The day when, in the folly of that cry for 
a practical education, Latin was allowed to slip from 
the required list to the elective list was to my mind 
a sorry day for American education. The results 
have been disastrous to the mental grip, the ability 
to concentrate, and the appreciation of accuracy in 
the rising generation. For there was not at that 
time, and there is not yet, any substitute for the 
mental drill in linguistics imposed by the study of 
Greek and Latin grammar. If Professor Barrett 
Wendell can say so as a teacher of English, I crave 
the right to repeat it as a teacher of the Romance 
languages. Verily, my heart sinks when I find a 
student in my courses whose preparation consists 



